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“DEAD PREZENCE” 
Money and Mortal Themes in Hip Hop Culture 


by James Peterson 


This essay is based on research that investigates the vernacular phrase Dead Presidents 
as an underground sociolinguistic phenomenon emerging in a particularly multifaceted 
way through Hip Hop culture. In the simplest semantic sense, Dead Presidents refers to 
presidents who have passed. In the sociolinguistic context of the United States (who re- 
veres her past presidents with mythological devotion) and in the pragmatic discourses of 
Hip Hop culture, dead presidents has come to mean money. In this sense, it is functioning 
as a synecdoche. The image/simulacra of the president on U.S. currency means or refers 
to all money. The phrase, as far as we can discern etymologically and sociolinguistically, 
(re)emerges into the public sphere(s) through Hip Hop Culture in the 1980s. There are, 
moreover, amazing linguistic, lyrical, and cultural manifestations as well as (morphologi- 
cal) metamorphoses of this phrase in Hip Hop Culture that reflect a complex discursive 
engagement with mortality and the sociopolitical conditions that create the staggering 
mortality rates for young black men. “[T]he most progressive elements of hip hop culture, 
represented by artists such as Dead Prez [. . .] articulate a language of protest. Yet their 
creative talents rarely yielded new modes of collective intervention that could forcefully 
challenge the existing structures of political power and corporate capitalism” (Marable 
59). Dead Prezence is a patterned discourse that refers to one such collective intervention 
attempting to “forcefully challenge the existing structures of political power and corporate 
capitalism.”! The intervention in question here is discursive, but its potential impact on 
the public spheres, especially black public spheres, warrants the critical analyses initiated 
in the following discussion. “[T]hrough discourse [. . .] the world of experience acquires 
meaning and it is likewise in and through patterned discourses that social subjects are lo- 
cated or positioned, suggesting important implications for human agency and identity 
formation [my italics]” (Forman 10). This essay seeks to chart some of these patterned 
discourses that I am framing as Dead Prezence, but it is by no means a total account of 
the Dead Prezence in Hip Hop Culture, nor is it an exhaustive catalogue of all mortal or 
monetary themes circulating within the culture. Itis, however, an introduction to how the 
phrase dead presidents enters into Hip Hop Cultural discourses and the various semantic 
and morphological trajectories that this phrase conceptually covers. 

“Thinkin’ of a master plan / this ain’t nothin’ but sweat inside my hand. / So I dig into 
my pocket all my money is spent / So I dig deeper. I’m still comin’ up with lint / So I start 
my mission leave my residence / Thinking how I can get some dead presidents” (Eric B 
and Rakim). ? Rakim’s narrator in the now-classic title track from Eric B and Rakim’s de- 
but album, Paid in Full, is the prototypical rap figure at the crossroads of lack and desire. 
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As he contemplates ways to “get some dead presidents,” he remembers when he was a 
“stick-up kid” and reaffirms a more righteous present for himself as a 9-to-5 job seeker. Of 
course, for Rakim and for his narrator, postindustrial urban unemployment rates suggest 
his penchant for rapping over beats might be the only logical employment option. The 
narrator’s decision to transition away from robbery and sticking people up is telling: “I need 
money / I used to be a stick-up kid / So I think of all the devious things I did.” Through 
simple lyrical verse, Rakim’s narrator performs the thinking behind his decision to pursue 
dead presidents via his verbal skills and abilities. In fact, the album Paid in Full gestures 
to what was, at the time, the amazing possibility for inner-city African American men to 
make a decent living by recording their stories (over rudimentary musical production) on 
vinyl] and selling them to the world. “These rappers are party to a long collective memory 
of forefathers [. . .] who did not get paid, who received neither the financial success nor the 
critical acclaim they deserved” (Swedenburg 583). Accordingly, the album cover art features 
Eric B and Rakim standing side by side in front of a dollar bill, collage-like background, 
in ghetto Gucci suits with cash in their hands.‘ Judging from the imagery here and the 
popularity of this first Eric B and Rakim record, the paid-in-full slogan was quite apropos. 
According to Rakim, himself: “When we got the deal with 4th and Broadway we got the 
check and it said paid in full; so we was lookin at it and Eric said [. . .] that’s what we’re 
gonna name the album. I wasn’t sure about it at first but that idea definitely worked. It 
was a statement” (Coleman 67). Consider especially its prophetic announcement of the 
realizable cultural and traditional capital produced by and through Hip Hop culture and 
rap music. Hip Hop, as it were, is paid in full. It is a multibillion dollar music industry 
with numerous African American millionaires, and its cultural impact on globalized late- 
capitalist society can be readily measured by its ubiquitous presence in the marketplace. 
Hip Hop culture, especially rap music, has paid folks in full since the early 1980s.° 

Rakim’s subtle reference to dead presidents is a point of entry into the Dead Prezence 
discourse that wrestles with the sociopolitical issues that underwrite the extraordinary 
transfer of currency from fans to artists, from the cultural constituents of Hip Hop into 
mainstream American, as well as the mortal conditions that swirl around, in and through, 
these transactions. It is not accidental that Rakim’s narrator’s humble desire to eat (fish 
in this case) connects his lack of financial resources to the particular vernacular phrasing 
of dead presidents. He, like his discursive counterparts featured in this essay, signifies on 
America’s reverence for passed (past) presidents and the fact that these presidents reflect 
a legacy of American leadership that is classist and racist. Since Hip Hop culture’s origins 
are utterly folk in form (i.e. it develops in economically challenged conditions and it is 
initially the music of working class and poor young people of color who are socially in- 
visible) the signifying eloquence of a dead presidents reference here stands in bold relief. 
Presidents, dead or alive, tend to represent the middle and wealthy classes first and the 
lower and working classes second (if at all), and then only as a distant second. 

Rakim, whose government name is William Griffin, cites the lyrical prowess of Melle 
Mel and Caz and the musical inclinations of James Brown as his most poignant influences. 
“Melle Mel was always using big words and ill rhythms, but he’d break it down and get 
a little political too, like ‘White Lines’ . .. Kool Moe Dee and Caz (from Cold Crush) were 
conscious and lyrical with their skills” (Coleman 62). Rakim knew that the discourse of 
Hip Hop, at that moment (the early 1980s), was predisposed to a modicum of political 
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reflection in the content of the music. Thus his dead presidents reference in the opening 
lines of “Paid in Full” engenders as much critical political meaning as listeners are able 
to invest in it. Once this particular reference in the song “Paid in Full” is juxtaposed with 
tracks on this record and the cover art imagery, the complexity of the Dead Prezence dis- 
cursive sphere begins to take shape. Rakim posits the crossroads of lack and desire for a 
Hip Hop generation within the context of an exaggerated (e.g., dooky gold chains, fake 
Gucci suits, and cash money on display) capitalist twist on the desire component of this 
equation. This capitalist twist urges the socially invisible youth of Hip Hop Culture to get 
money at any cost and to demonstrate those dead presidents ostentatiously. Remember, 
also, that Rakim is regularly referred to as the God or God MC, which is suggestive of 
the influence of his approach to socioeconomic issues within the rap music industry and 
Hip Hop Culture. 

Hip Hop Culture’s course here was forever altered. “The corporatization of hip hop 
is undeniable. Since its popularization in the early 1980s, the profits of hip hop-related 
products have increased exponentially. As a result the linkage of corporate strategies and 
marketing techniques with the expressive cultures of black youth undeniably alters the 
trajectory of hip hop” (Watkins 569). Paid in Full reaches its zenith of popularity from 1986 
to 1987, functioning almost as the advance guard of what would come to be known as 
gangsta rap, a subgenre of rap music proper that has been studied comprehensively by 
scholars and journalists alike because of its ability to describe the postindustrial environ- 
ments in which misogyny, gang warfare, and the crack epidemic thrive. In many ways 
Eric B and Rakim’s desire to be paid in full gently forecasts the extent to which Hip Hop 
culture would become obsessed with the pursuit of dead presidents. 

On Nas’ critically acclaimed debut album Illmatic, “The World is Yours” is a striking 
addendum to Rakim’s recorded introduction to the Dead Prezence discourse. In “The 
World is Yours,” Nas (né Nasir Jones) and producer Pete Rock engage in a call-response 
exchange: “I’m out for presidents to represent me / say what? I’m out for presidents to 
represent me / say what? I’m out for dead presidents to represent me.” Here, Nas and 
Pete Rock create a traditional call-and-response repartee; Nas posits a statement and Pete 
Rock asks for clarification. The form of these lines mimics prototypical blues lines of verse 
that repeat themselves in lines 1 and 2 and then ultimately resolve in the third line, which 
repeats words with a signifying difference. The signifying difference here (that distinc- 
tion between presidents and dead presidents) captures the central tension between those 
artisans of Hip Hop who are continuously challenged by American Dream-like success 
with accompanying capitalistic pursuits (i.e., economic success translated as selling out 
the community), and an audience within Hip Hop culture that desires its own economic 
success, but only occasionally connects economic empowerment to political representation. 
The mere suggestion here that Nas is “out for” presidential representation vocalizes the 
political frustration of millions of black and brown urbanites struggling with the burden of 
the Civil Rights legacy in an era of confused electoral suffrage systems and political figures 
who exhibit open disdain for the young Hip Hop voting bloc.‘ The line is so politically 
potent that it demands both the question (say what?) and the repetition. A president that 
would represent Nas would be forced to redress the economic disparities of late capitalism 
(or globalism) and the wretched conditions of so many postindustrial urban neighborhoods, 
all of which are manifest in the residential conditions of project living, regularly detailed 
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in the narratives of Hip Hop culture. “Black communities like the South Side and West 
Side of Chicago, North Side of Philadelphia, Harlem and other parts of New York City, 
and South Central Los Angeles have the appearance of cities recently at war: dilapidated 
housing, gutted buildings, pothole-filled streets, and little economic activity” (Kitwana 
180). Without having lived through these conditions, no president can/could genuinely 
relate to them. In much of his work on Illmatic, Nas invites them (and us) to do so—to 
live through them and relate. “He’s able to evoke the bleak reality of ghetto life without 
losing hope or forgetting the good times, which become all the more precious when any 
day could be your last. As a narrator, he doesn’t get too caught up in the darker side of 
life—he’s simply describing what he sees in the world around him” (Bogdanov, Woodstra, 
Erlewine, and Bush 346). 

Just in case presidential representation of project residents seemed farfetched to the 
average Hip Hop listener in 1994 (as was most probably the case), dead presidential 
representation offers a signifying Hip Hop response to the material conditions that so 
readily (and violently) separate the haves from the have-nots in our beloved country. In 
this instance, “dead presidents” is a complex and deliberately complicated reference to 
American money—that stuff of which/from which most American Dreams are made. It is 
complex because while it functions as a synecdoche for cash money (i.e., it refers to money 
as the simulacra of the deceased presidents depicted on U.S. dollars), it also bears, in its 
vernacular meaning, an abstract delight in the death of American political leaders. The 
complicated suggestion being: if living presidents won’t represent me, dead ones will. 
Do note here that Nas’s aspiration to dead presidential wealth is typical of many of the 
existential pitfalls of the inner-city youth who decide to engage in illegal drug trafficking, 
thievery, and prostitution. However, the term “dead presidents,” also (always/ already) 
secures an inherent political question of presidential representation even as it gestures 
toward monetary gain. 

As Nas’s Illmatic was enjoying its critically acclaimed introduction to the Hip Hop 
world, Hip Hop generation filmmakers Allen and Albert Hughes were preparing to 
release their second feature film, Dead Presidents. The Hughes brothers’ first film was a 
Hollywood dream—made for very little, making very much. That film, Menace II Society, 
was also about the pursuit of an economic American dream by the socially invisible. In 
Menace II Society these monetary pursuits had drastic outcomes for the main characters 
and the communities they terrorized in the process of securing their own collection of 
dead presidents. In Dead Presidents, the Hughes brothers provide an historical context (the 
Vietnam War) during and after which various characters struggle to deal with the physi- 
cal and psychological battle scars in a “home” environment, which has a glaring lack of 
opportunities for African American Vietnam veterans. 


Even though Dead Presidents is more about the effects of poverty 
than those of racism, only the most naive viewer could completely 
dissociate the two. Nevertheless, the Hughes Brothers don’t overtly 
introduce race as an issue. Instead, this is about the failure of soci- 
ety, and how desperation, more than greed, can lead to radical and 
violent acts. (Berardinelli) 
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Larenz Tate plays the lead character, Anthony, who, after two tours of duty in Vietnam, 
finds it extraordinarily difficult to re-acclimate himself to the Bronx circa 1973, just a year 
or two before Hip Hop culture is born in the very same borough. Anthony’s troubles begin 
before Vietnam: he has a child on the way before he leaves for military service. While he 
is at war, his platoon experiences the usual violence and mayhem. The members of his 
platoon also decide to keep souvenirs of the dead. At one point, one of these souvenirs 
is the decapitated head of a Viet Cong soldier. As the platoon continues its missions with 
this head in a knapsack, they are also occasionally peppered with Viet Cong propaganda 
pamphlets that challenge the “Black Man” to reconsider his positionin the Vietnam conflict, 
especially in lieu of the racial oppression that exists in the United States. This pamphlet 
and the head are powerful symbols for the postwar realities of all of the characters in Dead 
Presidents. For Anthony, the pamphlet is prophecy for the challenges (including lack of 
opportunity) with which he must contend when he returns home. Anthony, like his real- 
life, historical counterparts, was unaware of or disconnected from the staggering mortal- 
ity rates for African American men and what these statistics reveal about fundamental 
inequalities in U.S. society. 

Ina powerful study about the importance of mortality rates for comprehensive analysis 
of quality of life for populations across economic, regional, and racial barriers, Amartya 
Sen unveils a chilling portrait of the mortal plight plaguing African American men: 


The residents of Harlem combine the disadvantages of race with special 
problems of inner city deprivation. While it is still remarkable that their 
survival chances fall behind those of Bangladeshi men, it is perhaps more 
surprising that the U.S. black population, in general, have lower chances 
of reaching a mature age than do the immensely poorer people—women as 
well as men—in Kerala or China. (Sen 18) 


The ironic twist of Anthony’s nearly all black platoon fighting in Vietnam, where people 
are perceived to be more deprived (at least economically) than Americans, reveals itself 
poignantly upon his return. Members of a deprived race fight in an economically de- 
prived country and then, wounded and scarred, they return to their own country to be 
deprived yet again. Home again, Anthony garners work as a butcher ever so briefly before 
he must go back to the underground economy as a numbers runner and general hustler 
with his friend and mentor, Kirby. Once he is back in league with Kirby, it is only a mat- 
ter of time before the two conspire to organize the ultimate heist. They plan on stealing 
several hundred thousand dollars—money that the U.S. government was preparing to 
incinerate. These conspiracy scenes are almost the climax of the film. Audience members 
know, either from history or from the tragic tendencies of the Hughes brothers’ narra- 
tives, this heist will not be successful. What we do not come to terms with is the fact that 
this money, even if secured, will not necessarily save the lives of the “endangered” black 
men and women who are planning to steal it. Here the Dead Prezence discourse gestures 
toward the complex and inextricable connection between mortality and money, or more 
accurately, the ironic fact that although inner-city Hip Hop generation African American 
men (in particular) seem to be ready to die for dead presidents, the economic resources 
that these simulacra represent do not actually exist in an absolute sense. This is why Dr. 
Sen’s comparative study across nations is so telling. 
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Comparisons of this kind, based on mortality rate, are important 
because of the light they throw on existing inequalities in life 
chances. They are also important for the questions they raise about 
policy issues. If the relative deprivation of blacks transcends income 
differentials so robustly, the remedying of this inequality has to 
involve policy matters that go well beyond income opportunities 
for the black population. It is necessary to address such matters as 
public health services, educational facilities, hazards of urban life, 
and other social and economic parameters that influence survival 
chances. (Sen 17)” 


Mortality differentials expose aspects of the challenges of inequality in the United States, 
for which traditional economic analyses simply cannot account. And in Dead Presidents, 
this exposure is (for the characters in the film) a tragic fact of urban black reality. They 
do not get away with the caper. One is shot, one overdoses on heroin, one snitches on the 
rest, and ultimately Anthony and Kirby are caught and imprisoned. The Hughes brothers 
are deliberate in establishing an array of tragic outcomes for their characters that exactly 
reflect typical outcomes for these characters—with or without the illusory and elusive 
dead presidents they so desperately seek. 

All of the Dead Prezence narratives that derive from Hip Hop culture or from Hip Hop 
generation artisans do not confront the mortality of African Americans so directly or with 
such tragic consequences. It is here, in 1996, that Jay-Z (aka Shawn Carter) emerges from 
Brooklyn’s underground economy to release his debut album, Reasonable Doubt, which 
was later deemed a Hip Hop classic, but was critically acclaimed even during its debut. 
It functions as a blueprint for partying, dealing crack cocaine (hustling), and navigating 
the labyrinthine streets of Brooklyn. Jay’s penchant for compelling braggadocio outstrips 
all of his contemporaries as well as his Hip Hop predecessors. Although Jay-Z does not 
enter the Dead Prezence discourse until the song entitled “Dead Presidents II,” his status, 
stature, influence, and impact on Hip Hop culture and the current generation of American 
youth should not be underestimated. 

After selling tens of millions of records for his imprint (Roc-A-Fella Records) on Def 
Jam Records, he graduated to President and CEO of Def Jam.* He refers to this moment 
as the Carter Administration, a savvy encapsulation of his personal accumulation of 
dead presidents and his current executive sway over the Hip Hop world through one of 
its most enduring brands, Def Jam. Recently (playing on Jay’s reference to himself as El 
Presidente), E] Presidente’s executive prominence was challenged when a representative 
of the Cristal Champagne company distanced himself (and Cristal) from its aspirational 
Hip Hop audience. As absurd as this may sound, Jay promptly called for a boycott of the 
outrageously priced champagne for all of his loyal constituents. Indeed, Jay-Z had reason 
to be miffed, because he had been providing free advertising for Cristal as early as 1996 
on Reasonable Doubt, with multiple references to the pricey bubbly in his lyrics.° 

Champagne wars aside, “Dead Presidents II” is a unique selection from Jay-Z’s oeu- 
vre for several reasons. First of all, it is the second incarnation of these particular themes 
with new verses. “Dead Presidents,” the first version, was released on 12-inch vinyl as a 
promotional tool for the album. In addition, “Dead Presidents” and “Dead Presidents II” 
both sample Nas’s voice from “The World is Yours.” Thus the refrain for both versions 
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of the song features Nas’s now-classic lines: “I’m out for (dead) presidents to represent 
me.” In Nas’s version, the call is answered with a nonplussed “say what?” In Jay-Z’s 
versions, Nas’s sampled line is finished with an emphatic “Get Money!” This distinction 
became a heated touchstone during the well-known lyrical battle between Jay-Z and Nas 
in 2002-2003. Both rappers traded sometimes playful—other times vicious—lyrical jousts 
on formally and informally released singles and album tracks. On one such turn, Jay-Z jabs: 
“Yea, sampled your voice. You was usin’ it wrong / You made it a hot line. I made it a 
hot song” (The Takeover). Jay and Nas have since resolved their beef and its accompanying 
tensions (more on this later). But the fact that Jay samples Nas’s voice for two versions 
of a song entitled “Dead Presidents” again underscores the import of the phrase “dead 
presidents” and the far-reaching impact of the Dead Prezence discourse. 

Jay-Z’s “Dead Presidents” and “Dead Presidents II” both seek to establish him as one 
of the most illustrious hustlers ever to talk about his dealings on record. Based upon the 
title and a cursory hearing of the various lyrics from both songs, listeners might think that 
these songs are purely about dead presidents—in this case, illegal money. These listeners 
would not be inaccurate. But certain phrases invoke some of the more subtle aspects of 
the Dead Prezence discourse. On the third verse of “Dead Presidents,” Jay-Z raps: 


Little monkey niggas turn gorillas | Stopped in the station; filled up on 
octane / And now they not sane and not playin’ that goes without sayin’ / 
Slayin’ day in and day out with money playin’ and then they play you out 
/ Tryin’ to escape my own mind, lurkin’ the enemy / Representin’ infinite 
with presidencies / you know? (“Dead Presidents”) 


Jay reveals the twin evils of the dire pursuit for dead presidents and the lethal violence 
that must accompany these pursuits. The daily slaying does not deter Jay’s narrator or 
any of his hustling-prone listeners; early, violent death has become commonplace in in- 
ner-city communities. Instead, Jay represents “infinite with presidencies,” highlighting 
the enduring representational connection between dead presidents, dead hustlers and 
death-dealing dollars. 

On “Dead Presidents IL,” Jay-Z continues his diatribe of violence, bling, and consump- 
tion fantasy. After briefly mourning the loss of one his hustling partners to a violent death 
he rhymes the following lines: 


I'll do you one better and slay these niggaz faithfully / Murder is a 
tough thing to digest, it’s a slow process / and I ain’t got nothin but 
time / [had near brushes, not to mention three shots / close range, 
never touched me, divine intervention / Can’t stop I,... / I dabbled 
in crazy weight without rap, I was crazy straight / Partnah, I’m still 
spendin money from eighty-eight . . . what? 


Even as Jay acknowledges his fallen comrade, he knows that the only way to provide his 
compadre with a peaceful violent death is to promise him that he will slay the perpetrators 
of his murder. Here Jay-Z also acknowledges his real life brush with death, from which 
he emerged miraculously unscathed. But ultimately, he returns to the dead presidents in 
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one of his most famous verse-ending punch lines: that he is (in 1996) still spending money 
illegally made (and saved) in 1988. 

By all accounts, Jay-Z’s influential contributions to the Dead Prezence discourse should 
be legendary. “Dead Presidents” and “Dead Presidents II” are two of dozens of songs that 
extol the pursuit of dead presidents while simultaneously detailing the horrifically violent 
realities, within which these deadly pursuits occur. In many ways, Jay-Z, as popular figure 
(ie, crack dealer-turned-super-popular-rapper-turned-corporate-executive) elides the 
impossible conditions of violence and poverty that condemn so many of Jay’s constituents 
and listeners to a violent end. 

Jay-Z’s Dead Prezence reflects one extreme (the relentless pursuit of money) within the 
discursive sphere outlined by the likes of Rakim and Nas on their early contributions. The 
rap duo Dead Prez reflect another extreme: socially and economically conscious politics. 
In 1997 Dead Prez released a promotional EP entitled Food, Clothes, and Shelter. Their debut 
album Let’s Get Free was released on Loud Records several years later, in 2000. The titles 
of these first two releases directly reflect the ethos of Dead Prez’s music. 


dead prez’s economic perspective on black liberation is similar in 
many ways to those of Du Bois, sociologist Oliver Cox, and other 
social theorists who have written about the social and economic 
conditions for African peoples. Clearly influenced by a Marxist 
analysis of their economic condition, dead prez points to un- 
bridled capitalism as the culprit in black poverty and advocates 
a cooperative, communal, and classless economic system as a 
viable solution. Their economic philosophy reflects views similar 
to those of Du Bois in the 1930s and 1940s and the Black Panther 
Party of the late 1960s and early 1970s. (Aldridge 231) 


Stic.Man, who was born into poverty in Tallahassee, Florida, and M-1, who was born 
into poverty in Jamaica and migrated to Brooklyn during his formative years, are the duo 
better known as Dead Prez. Initially linking up at Florida A&M University (FAMU) in 
the mid-1990s, the two eventually decided to apply their budding political knowledge 
to the music of Hip Hop Culture. They have accomplished this feat with extraordinary 
results. Apart from recording music that radically challenges the status quo in both the 
music industry and the United States, Dead Prez have been engaged in various grassroots 
campaigns geared toward the uplift of African American and Latino peoples. 

At the forefront of the Uhuru (Freedom) Movement, Dead Prez has organized food 
drives, physical fitness trainings, and political and nutritional training for university and 
inner-city communities around the country and abroad." I had the privilege of working 
with undergraduate students at various institutions to bring them to college campuses 
from 2001-2002. These lecture / talks featured M-1 and Stic distilling their lyrical politics 
fora university audience; they were accompanied by political activists Rosa Clemente and 
Fred Hampton, Jr., who relayed riveting narratives of history, social protest, political edu- 
cation, and activism. Hampton described his father’s murder. His father was executed by 
police officers in his home while Hampton was in his mother’s womb. Dead Prez fleshed 
out aspects of their political ideology and some of their most politically in-depth lyrics. 
Statements such as “the plantation is the American system of exploitation. . . . It’s at Mc- 
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Donalds; it’s at Sony” sparked intense discussions amongst undergraduates at the events 
themselves, as well as in the residence halls and class rooms." This particular idea, that 
global corporate entities function racially and economically as plantations, is animportant 
component in the political strain of the Dead Prezence discourse. It contextualizes Dead 
Prez’s critique of capitalism and globalization—a critique that flows through the lyrics 
of their music—directly within the history and economics of American slavery, even as 
it challenges students to consider their position in elite institutions that groom them for 
success on these very same corporate plantations. “Dead Prez often do a great job riding 
the line between the economic and racial politics of their socioeconomic revolution. At 
certain points, however, they seem unable to separate these aspects, and end up conflat- 
ing the two” (Drake). 

In “I’m a Afrikan,” Dead Prez claim an artistic space “somewhere in between NWA 
[Niggaz With Attitude] and PE [Public Enemy].” This classic lyric generates Hip Hop 
history discussions from university campuses to the ‘hood. Situating themselves “some- 
where in between NWA and PE” is a masterstroke for Dead Prez. The content of their 
music, much of which thematically reflects the title of their second album, Revolutionary 
But Gangsta, is equal parts NWA gangsta and PE revolutionary. The juxtaposition of PE 
and NWA (especially with the interstitial placement of Dead Prez) gestures toward an 
extraordinary moment in the history and economics of Hip Hop culture. The shift in the 
music industry away from Hip Hop acts like Public Enemy toward Niggaz With Atti- 
tude and gangsta rap signaled the beginning of the end of what most Hip Hop scholars 
consider to be the Golden Era of Hip Hop.” This is not an internecine juxtaposition. The 
first NWA album, Straight Outta Compton, is deeply influenced by the work of Public En- 
emy and the politicism of Hip Hop culture and rap music at that time. Together, PE and 
NWA represent a powerful transition in the culture of Hip Hop; a transition from a New 
York City-based subculture to an international, mass-mediated cultural movement. In 
the late 1980s, political content and Afrocentric musings (4 la Boogie Down Productions, 
X-Clan, A Tribe Called Quest, Public Enemy, and others) were the most popular forms of 
rap music. And by the early 1990s, gangsta rap took center stage with groups like NWA, 
Ice T, Snoop Dogg, and even East Coast rappers such as the venerable Notorious B.I.G., 
who presented a gangster ethos through lyrical expression. Dead Prez demonstrate that 
gangsta and revolutionary content are not diametrically opposed to each other. In these 
panel discussions and lectures, students at Lincoln University, Princeton University, and 
Swarthmore College were personally invited to become a part of the discourse. 

Notwithstanding their college successes, Dead Prez have been beset by challenges 
within the music industry. After Loud Records folded in 2002, they were left without a 
recording home and almost immediately turned to the thriving underground of mix-tape 
sales in Hip Hop culture. These days, the mix tape is actually not a tape at all; it is a CD. 
In the early years of Hip Hop, mix tapes were the lifeblood of rap music that was not 
professionally recorded or distributed. As mix-tape DJs became more prominent and the 
music industry realized the extraordinary promotional potential of the mix-tape industry, 
mix-tape sales became more commercialized. However, Dead Prez, went “underground” 
during the dissolution of their relationship with Loud and released two projects under the 
“dpz” moniker. These mix-tape projects often featured songs that employed popular rap 
tracks (originally recorded with lyrics about partying, misogyny, consumption, and/or 
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violence) and superimposed their trademark politically conscious Dead Prez lyrics. “[D]ead 
prez—represents one of the most unflinchingly didactical acts ever to gain a widespread 
audience, and their [. . .] move into the mixtape arena can be understood as a unification 
of two central elements of Brecht’s theory (and indeed elements indigenous to hip-hop 
itself): production and politics” (Maher 142). In his brilliant essay on Dead Prez, mix tapes, 
and Brechtian echoes in Hip Hop culture, Maher reifies the political potency of Dead Prez: 
their power is even greater when they produce/manufacture their own CDs. I argue, 
however, that the merging of production and politics happens whether the group pays for 
the physical production (i.e., manufacturing) of their own CDs (without label backing) or 
not, because they produce rap lyrics and music. Because their lyrics are political and their 
political messaging can and has been disseminated live, over the Internet, and in film, this 
important synthesis is complete whether a record label is present or not. This merging of 
production and politics is a telling example of the Dead Prezence discourse. Dead Prez 
champion economic empowerment through their music and their artistic careers even as 
they lay out lyrical critiques designed to challenge a capitalist system that oppresses the 
poor and people of color around the globe. 

Inmany ways, Dead Prez creatively channel some of the most significant themes within 
the Dead Prezence discourse. On their most recognizable song to date, “It’s Bigger than 
Hip Hop” (not to be confused with the concert/ documentary film of the same name), one 
half of the duo critiques the limitations of popular rappers and rap music: 


MCs get a little bit of love and think they hot / Talkin’ ‘bout how much 
money they got; all y‘all records sound the same / I’m sick of that fake- 
thug, R&B-rap scenario, all day on the radio / Same scenes in the video, 
monotonous material / Y'all don’t hear me though. 


Over a simple but compelling bass-heavy track produced by Kanye West, Dead Prez 
chant the chorus that Hip Hop heads need to hear in the era of bling. The chant/ refrain 
on “Propaganda” summons a nuanced socioeconomic perspective and the verses provide 
specific details on how a political sensibility must emerge in the face of misrepresentation 
and apathy. “We don’t fall for the regular shit, they try to feed us / All this half-ass lead- 
ership, flippin position / They turn politician and shut the hell up and follow tradition 
/ For your TV screen, is telling lies to your vision.” These lyrics are not empty ciphers. 
Dead Prez pour all of their career resources into organizing people around the principles 
of their music. For many young people, Hip Hop drives consumerism and sociopolitical 
apathy; Dead Prez offer perspective and spur political agency and activity amongst the 
Hip Hop generations. 

The concert/documentary film Dead Prez: It’s Bigger Than Hip-Hop focuses on the 
inadequacies of public education, the need for minority-owned business development, 
sociocultural uplift, and the powerful performances of these ideas at an intimate Dead 
Prez concert in San Francisco. In this award-winning concert / documentary film, an inter- 
viewer poses the fundamental question. “What does Dead Prez mean?” Stic.Man replies: 
“Dead Prez is short for dead presidents [. . . .] it has two meanings: Dead Prez [means] 
dead presidents as in the money—be about the hustle—but also dead presidents because 
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we recognize Bush, Clinton, and all these dudes—they ain’t no life to our community. 
They’ re dead to us. Their policy, their system is dead.” 

Dead Prez represent potent political potential within Hip Hop culture. Their impact is 
not limited solely to those spheres of influence generated by their politically loaded, oc- 
casionally didactic lyrics. Their books, lectures, rallies, film appearances, documentaries, 
and other works must also be considered when critics look to Hip Hop culture for political 
energy. Ultimately, the musical production and lyrical creativity of Dead Prez function as 
kind of aesthetic violence in the midst of the traditional violence so often celebrated by the 
rap music industry. This aesthetic violence is political innature. “Long linked to destructive 
street violence, rap also displays aesthetic violence. The swift, intense force of its beat, its 
very methods of sampling and scratching records, its aggressively loud, confrontational 
style give rap the aesthetic vigor that raises the energy and consciousness of its listeners” 
(Shusterman 59). Dead Prez have consistently raised the energy and consciousness of 
their listeners through a sturdy commitment to exploit rap music for all of its political and 
educational potential. The group’s moniker has a direct nominative influence on the title 
of the discourse pattern discussed in this essay; their power to name suggests the import 
of their powerful work on/in the Dead Prezence discourse. 

Even though these various contributions to the Dead Prezence discourse in Hip Hop 
culture began as early as 1986 and the pattern peaked in 1996-1997, the discourse still 
persists in the current milieu of rap music. On an unreleased track entitled “Death An- 
niversary,” Nas reignites his fiery lyrical history with money and mortality. The hook or 
refrain goes: 


I know all of ya'll hear me / None of ya'll scare me / Cause niggas die daily 
/ Comin’ out with my guns real early / laying in your stairway | Cause 
niggas die daily. | So I got niggas around you mad like they back for they 
man you killed just a year ago today / So call it a death anniversary/ Rush- 
ing to emergency/Niggas die daily. 


“Death Anniversary” signals a paradigmatic shift in the presence/treatment of death 
within the lyrics of rap music. This shift calls for artists and audiences to reflect on how 
death is expected, normalized, and commemorated within the lived experiences of the Hip 
Hop generations." Since “Niggas die daily,” Nas’s listeners (not necessarily the same as 
his consumers) readily connect to his analogical reference to the cycle of retribution that 
continues to plague inner-city youth engaged in underground economies. The guns, the 
stairway (a subtle project reference), and the rush to the emergency room are all unfor- 
tunately familiar touchstones amongst inner-city youth. But he asks his listeners here to 
focus on the commemoration, the anniversary of death, in order to probe the mental and 
spiritual disconnections from our own realities. 

In the first verse Nas poses a series of questions designed to deconstruct various aspects 
of his artistic career. His career has been rife with contestation (i.e., beef), underapprecia- 
tion, and creative disappointment. He questions his personal and creative relationships 
with other artists including AZ, Jay-Z, and his wife, a popular vocalist known as Kelis. AZ, 
a longtime friend, fellow MC, and homie has been at odds with Nas (at least on record), 
recently. Nas does not directly disrespect AZ in usual Hip Hop battle-mode. Instead he 
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questions AZ’s existence and flows into the following quip: “cause niggas spit fake shit 
and y’all respect it / I spit that real shit and y’all won’t buy the record.” He also ques- 
tions his well-publicized lyrical feud with Jay-Z. As mentioned earlier, this historic battle, 
which lasted over the course of approximately two years, ended amicably just before Nas 
signed with Def Jam early on in Jay-Z’s (Carter Administration) tenure as president. Nas 
challenges his listeners to consider if his battle with Jay-Z had been a publicity stunt. He 
poses the same what-if question of his marriage to Kelis. He juxtaposes his life against his 
murdered childhood friend’s as well as Tupac Shakur’s. Some Nas fans will not appreciate 
Nas’s flippant deconstruction of his authentic artistic presentation, but most will wrestle 
with the larger questions regarding media manipulation and the fact that Jay and Nas’s 
battle produced violence only in words. For Hip Hop, that is progress. 

In the last verse of “Death Anniversary,” Nas begins with a gritty description of an 
interaction with an anonymous gun-toting hood who is dying: 


Scream at the nigga; Breath! Don’t breath your last breath / But you know 
a nigga dead when he pee on his self / Bladder givin’ up on him / Eace start 
to puff on him / Bloating up / Nigga cold as fuck tryin to hold on’em 


And here in the grimy details of an anonymous gun-toting murder victim, the spectacle 
of the death anniversary implodes and the complexity of the Dead Prezence discourse 
re-emerges. Similar to the way in which Nas demands presidential representation in his 
inaugural turn in the Dead Prezence discourse, in “Death Anniversary” Nas demands 
that we reflect on our desensitized experience with death. By defamiliarizing the scene 
of an urban homicide, he invites listeners to wrestle with the visceral experiences of mur- 
der and death. In fact, the title of this song “Death Anniversary” contradicts the song’s 
theme, which is to question the extent to which members of a community, plagued by 
this kind of internecine violence, actually remember, in meaningful ways, the horrors of 
violent homicide. 


Inaprimary oral culture, to solve effectively the problem of retaining 
and retrieving carefully articulated thought, you have to do your 
thinking in mnemonic patterns, shaped for ready oral recurrence. 
Your thought must come into being in heavily rhythmic, balanced 

atterns, in repetitions or antitheses, in alliterations and assonances 
P . .] and in standard thematic settings [.... ] Serious thought is 
intertwined with memory systems. (Ong 34)"* 


“Death Anniversary,” in this sense, coheres the various examples in the Dead Prezence 
discourse into a pattern that is mnemonic in its capability to refresh the minds and spirits 
of listeners who may have become just as jaded by their own socioeconomic circum- 
stances as they are by a flimsy political process whose presidents are dead to them. This 
discursive trajectory, or what I am calling “Dead Prezence,” is, finally, a complex code or 
shorthand for the politico-economic discourse that treats current economic challenges in 
chronologically and conceptually overlapping public spheres within Hip Hop culture. 
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Dead Prezence is a signal part of a “mnemonic pattern” (including the aforementioned 
lyrical references—Rakim, Nas, Jay -Z, the artistic and activist careers of Dead Prez, and 
the Hughes brothers film Dead Presidents) that critically engages economic and political 
topics that are urgently pertinent to the constituents of Hip Hop culture. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


NOTES 


In the fall of 2005, I delivered a lecture in Michael Eric Dyson’s Hip Hop Course at the University 
of Pennsylvania, entitled “Dead Prezence.” Here I dissect this term thoroughly tracing its origins in 
hip hop from the Rakim quote (on the seminal track “Paid in Full”) through Nas, Jay-Z, and finally 
to one of Hip Hop’s most political duos, Dead Prez. 

Eric B and Rakim. Paid in Full. (album title track, first verse) New York: 4° and Broadway Records, 
1986. 

The reference to the crossroads of lack and desire is originally connected to Hip Hop culture via 
Tricia Rose in Black Noise, but the concept itself is crystallized in Houston Baker’s Blues, Ideology, and 
Afro-American Literature: A Vernacular Theory. 

“Ghetto Gucci suits” refers to the fact that the athletic styled suits were designed with Gucci brands 
that were likely knockoffs. 

Hip Hop culture consists of at least four elements: DJ-ing, MC-ing or rapping, graffiti art, and 
break dancing. Rap music has taken center stage, consistently overshadowing the other elements in 
popular culture. In the last thirty years, Hip Hop culture has developed from a relatively unknown 
and largely ignored inner-city culture into a global phenomenon. The foundational elements of Hip 
Hop culture (DJ-ing, MC-ing, break dance, and graffiti/ graf) are manifest in youth culture across 
the globe, including Japan, France, Germany, South Africa, Cuba, and the UK. 

Please remember that this is circa 1994 and even the venerable President Bill Clinton has singled 
out rapper /activist Sista Souljah for promoting violence and racial hatred. Of course that’s not to 
mention the attacks of Bill Bennett, Tipper Gore, Bob Dole, and C. Delores Tucker. 

Sen, Amartya. “Mortality as an Indicator of Economic Success and Failure.” The Economic Journal, 
Vol. 108, No. 446. (January 1998), p. 1-25 (17). 

Roc-A-Fella records derives its moniker from a signifying transformation of the name of that famous 
Rockefeller family. 

Jay-Z released a statement in June of 2006 that criticized Frederic Rouzaud, the managing director 
of Louis Roederer, the company that makes Cristal, for his racist comments in The Economist. 

“The International People’s Democratic Uhuru Movement (InPDUM) organizes around the ques- 
tion of democratic rights for African people, and the understanding that self-determination is the 
highest expression of Democracy.” International People’s Democratic Uhuru Movement, 1 Aug. 2006 
<http://www.inpdum.org>. 

Stic.Man gives this analysis on the concert documentary film Dead Prez: It’s Bigger than Hip Hop, Starz 
InBlack, 9 June 2006. 

Hip-hop’s development can appropriately be broken down into several eras: 


1) Old School: From 1979 to 1987, hip hop culture cultivated itself in and through 
all of its elements usually remaining authentic to its counter cultural roots in the 
post-industrial challenges manifested in the urban landscape of the late-twentieth 
century artists associated with this era included Grandmaster Flash and the Furious 
Five, the Sugarhill Gang, Lady B, Big Daddy Kane, Run DMC, and Kurtis Blow. 


2) The Golden Age: From 1987-1993, Rap and rappers begin to take center stage as 
the culture splashes onto the mainstream platform of American popular culture. 
The extraordinary musical production and lyrical content of rap songs artistically 
eclipse most of the other primary elements of the culture (breakdancing, graf art, 
and DJ-ing). Eventually the recording industry contemplates rap music asa poten- 
tial billion-dollar opportunity directly as a result of the popularity of gangsta rap. 
Mass mediated rap music and Hip Hop videos displace the intimate, insulated 
urban development of the culture. Artists associated with this era include Run 
DMC, Boogie Down Productions, Eric B and Rakim, Salt N Pepa, Queen Latifah, 
De La Soul, A Tribe Called Quest, Public Enemy, and NWA. 
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3) The Platinum Present: From 1994 to the present, Hip Hop culture has enjoyed 
the best and worst of what mass-mediated popularity and cultural commodifica- 
tion has had to offer. The meteoric rise to popular fame of gangsta rap in the early 
1990s set the stage for a marked content shift in the lyrical discourse of rap music 
toward more violent depictions of inner-city realities. Millions of magazines and 
records were sold, but two of Hip Hop’s most promising artists, Biggie Smalls 
and Tupac Shakur, were literally gunned down in the crossfire of a media-fueled 
battle between the so-called East and West Coast constituents of Hip Hop culture. 
With the blueprint of popular success for rappers laid bare, several exceptional 
artists stepped into the gaping space left in the wake of Biggie and Tupac. This 
influx of new talent included Nas, Jay-Z, Master P, DMX, Big Pun, Snoop Doggy 
Dogg, Eminem, and Outkast. 


13. Bakari Kitwana defines the Hip Hop generation as those born between 1964-1985 with a similar set 
of watershed historical moments, relationships to media, interactions with the justice system, etc. 
My sense is there maybe more than one Hip Hop generation chronologically and/or conceptually. 

14. Mnemonics are a technique or system of improving the memory by the use of certain formulas. In 
this case, I am suggesting that “Dead Presidents” symbolizes in various sociolinguistic formulas a 
“Dead Prezence” throughout hip hop culture, which is current and politically relevant even as it 
remains rooted in the economics of slavery. 
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